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For the purposes of this paper it may 
be said that there are at least two stages 
in the development of the religious life 
of the individual. The dividing line 
between the two is not susceptible of 
exact location in point of time because 
of the many variations displayed by 
different persons but that which con- 
stitutes the demarcation lends itself to 
a nicer treatment. 

The first stage is characterized by 
simple credulity accentuated by the 
gregarious instincts. In the early years 
of life conduct is unreflective and is 
governed by the habits, customs, and 
commands of those to whom the child 
naturally looks for guidance. He be- 
lieves because he is told, and acts in 
certain ways because he thereby escapes 
the pains and earns the pleasures which 
those in authority over him, and others, 
have at their command. Among these 
are the many forms of adult approval 
or disapproval ranging from scorn and 
ridicule to unstinted praise. The desire 
to avoid such varying forms of dis- 
approval and to win the good will of 
others constitutes a most powerful mo- 
tivation probably, in the last analysis, 
not even outweighed by considerations 
of physical pain or pleasure. 

To the child being "good" means so 
acting as to secure the sanction of his 
superiors. "Right doing" is merely a 
matter of careful imitation of the ways 



they act, so far as their attitude indicates 
that they consider such conduct appro- 
priate for the child, or of conformity to 
other standards set up for him. With 
children there is no distinction between 
"good" and "right"; there is no 
abiding effort to evaluate conduct; their 
actions are "right" because they con- 
form to standards prescribed by word 
and example and "good" because they 
are thus "right"; any doubts or mis- 
givings about their moral quality which 
might arise are fleeting and admit of 
but one decisive test — sanction or dis- 
approval; if sanctioned, it must be 
good — if disapproved, it must be bad. 
The same process is at work in the 
realm of religion as well as in that of 
mere morals. The child's concept of 
God and of man's relation to him is 
conditioned by the attitude of his 
recognized tutors in such matters. He 
thinks and does as they instruct him, 
expressly or by implication, confident in 
his belief in their wisdom and satisfied 
to please them. It follows that God is 
good, is wise, is powerful, rewards good 
and punishes bad conduct, simply be- 
cause others say so. Even admitting 
that children form unaided some more 
or less accurate concepts of God we 
still face the fact that the conceptions 
handed down to them are of far-reaching 
if not determining influence. So prayer, 
church attendance, giving, and other 
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forms of religious observances are prac- 
ticed, if at all, largely to merit the 
favor of adults with, possibly, an oc- 
casional hazy idea of winning God's 
approval as manifested very concretely 
in desired gifts. 

The first stage of religious develop- 
ment has been viewed somewhat at 
length in order that the elements of 
credulity and of unquestioned con- 
formity with sanctioned standards of 
thought and conduct might stand out 
clearly. It constitutes so important a 
part of the religious life of an individual 
that the subsequent development is 
almost dependent upon the content of 
this first stage and upon the manner of 
transition to the second. 

We come now to the second stage. 
It is characterized by the gradual blos- 
soming of the reasoning faculties and the 
rise of independence and self-assertion. 
The child ceases to accept proposi- 
tions upon a mere ipse dixit; the reign 
of credulity passes and in its place 
appears an insistent demand to test and 
prove for himself; reason assumes 
control and asserts itself insistently; 
things are no longer thought of as 
necessarily true because proclaimed by 
authority; they must attest themselves 
by inherent, intrinsic worth. 

Not even religious truth escapes this 
attitude. In fact, it is probably more 
exposed to such treatment than other 
truths. In other realms truth may be 
a matter of exact demonstration and 
the very unanimity of mankind with 
respect thereto dispenses with the need 
of further inquiry or of re-examination. 
Two and two make four, and two atoms 
of hydrogen united with one of oxygen 
form water beyond peradventure of a 



doubt. But in matters of religion there 
is no such accord in opinion and sus- 
ceptibility of exact proof. On the con- 
trary, a bewildering difference of thought 
is disclosed upon slight inquiry even 
among those professing to base their 
views upon the same data. The most 
careful students of the Bible are found 
committed to various systems of doctrine 
drawn from its pages, and the Christian 
world is rent with dissension and with 
divergence of belief almost incredible 
and often most disquieting. 

Such are the facts with which we 
must deal. We must not blink them 
nor should we hope or wish that the 
process of religious growth could be 
otherwise. It would be unfortunate, 
indeed, if youth did not need to achieve 
through some such process a faith 
which, just because he has so arrived 
at it, is his own and not another's and 
which has within it elements of growth 
because it has grown out of an inner 
demand to value and revalue rather 
than a willingness to take upon another's 
dictum. 

But this very method, productive as 
it is of beneficent results, is also the 
source of many an individual tragedy 
which might be averted by careful 
religious education. The difficulty arises 
by reason of a failure to adapt our 
curriculum to the needs of the child as 
indicated by this analysis. In the 
earlier years we quite properly inculcate 
many fundamental ideas without deal- 
ing with the facts upon which they rest, 
but with supreme thoughtlessness or 
indifference we neglect later to supply 
the child with these facts or to help him 
interpret them. Whereupon, as time 
passes, the boy or girl in quest of truth 
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may be besieged with doubts which so 
far move him as to lead to the rejection 
of all religious truth because of inability 
to understand some particular aspect. 
Such faulty educational methods may 
well constitute one of the causes of the 
doubts disclosed by Starbuck and Coe 
in their studies of the psychology of 
religion and the prime reason for the 
wrecked religious life of many of the 
adolescent doubters. 

In one particular along this line we 
have been especially negligent, namely, 
the general failure of our religious 
educational systems to submit the 
evidences of the existence of God and 
the facts from which his nature may be 
inferred. From the very first we im- 
press upon children that God is. That 
postulate is assumed in all our religious 
teaching as are the conclusions that he 
is good and loving. These conceptions 
are fundamental. If God is not or if 
he is not good our religon would totter 
and fall. These are basic ideas in 
Christianity. Yet they are quite gener- 
ally assumed without analysis of the 
basis for such assumption. As a result 
many a youth is thrown into great un- 
rest and distress or even completely 
lost in the maze of atheism for lack of 
such an analysis when faced with the 
difficulties of the problem of evil and 
the theory of evolution or similar 
matters. The mistake on our part may 
be due to the fact that these premises 
are so firmly ingrained in our thinking 
that we have ceased to think of how 
they came to be and that we forget that 
youth must examine and decide for 
itself. Moreover, we may overlook the 
possibility that difficulties may present 
themselves to the younger generation 



which never crossed our path. There 
may never have been any hesitancy on 
our part in accepting such premises, but 
that does not mean that another may 
not have to fight his way against 
doubts, uncertainties, and misgivings of 
a nature far different from any we have 
known, to a realization of such, to us, 
axiomatic and obvious truths. 

How much such failure has cost in 
terms of irreligious lives cannot be 
estimated, but that much of the loss has 
been unnecessary is certain as is the 
fact that future losses are largely pre- 
ventable by the simple expedient of a 
new course in our curriculum. This 
statement is not made without being 
aware that Paley and the Bridge- 
water Treatises are obsolete and that, 
in certain quarters at least, the spirit 
which prompted their preparation is also 
considered out of date if not altogether 
unsound or dangerous. Those who are 
mystics in nature readily incline to such 
a position. To them the inquiry is use- 
less and unnecessary, their religious life 
being so largely a matter of feeling that 
things of the mind do not appeal or 
seem worthy of serious consideration. 
But there are many persons to whom 
faith is "a reasonable inference from 
facts" and who, therefore, either reach 
their religious convictions altogether by 
way of the intellect or buttress their 
experiences with facts. In any event an 
inquiry of the type under consideration, 
conducted along more comprehensive 
lines and with a much more modern 
viewpoint than that manifested in the dis- 
credited treatises, should be of great value 
even though smacking somewhat of them. 

Such a course must approach the 
subject desiring to examine the data at 
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our command which justifies the inherent 
tendency of man to believe in God. It 
will present enough of the simpler facts 
to illustrate the process of reasoning by 
which we have become Christian theists. 
It must be careful, however, not to 
create a situation in which belief is 
made to depend upon the truth or 
falsity of any one or more supposed 
scientific truths. It must recognize that 
the last word cannot be said. It must 
make plain that there are facts which 
do not seem in harmony with our 
conclusions and that the method of the 
inquiry is that of the courtroom, where 
the conflicting evidence is weighed and 
a conclusion reached upon a preponder- 
ance — a preponderance which excludes a 
reasonable doubt but does not explain 
away all evidence to the contrary. 

Without attempting to outline such 
a course it would seem that it must 
proceed along the line of a presentation 
of some of the evidences throughout the 
universe of order and design, together 
with the main facts from which we de- 
duce moral qualities in God, assuming 
throughout that order and design are 
indubitable proof of plan and purpose 
which, in turn, are the necessary and 
incontrovertible evidences of a Person- 
ality who plans and purposes — a Being 
whom we call God. Of such evidence 
there is no lack. Astronomy, biology, 
chemistry, and other sciences furnish 
abundant illustrations which are fas- 
cinating and interesting beyond words. 
Nor are they more than suggestive of the 
sources of evidential material. History 
and sociology together with modern 
psychology each may contribute its testi- 
mony and other fields of human knowl- 
edge may be made to yield a rich harvest. 



More specifically — and only by way of 
partial illustration — there is a wealth of 
material in a brief survey of the stellar 
universe emphasizing the uniformity of 
law found at work therein and the real 
unity thereof. Late researches in the 
nature of matter with all the fascinating 
data concerning the electron, the ether, 
and the atom are wonderfully suggestive 
of a simplicity and unity throughout 
nature which is most persuasive. The 
marvels of life, beginning with the 
methodical process of division by which 
the cells multiply and their remarkable 
co-ordination in highly organized organ- 
isms and ending with the evidences for 
the existence of personality independent 
of the body, are not only full of real 
interest but of convincing power. 

On the borderline are the facts arrayed 
by Fabre, the great French naturalist, 
in his numerous essays on instinct in the 
insect world and especially in his book 
Bramble Bees and Others, where he says, 
speaking of instinct, "What then is the 
reason of these thousand industries ? In 
the light of facts, I can see but one; 
imagination governing matter. At the 
beginning there is an object, a plan in view 
of which the animal acts unconsciously." 

Equally stimulating and full of pos- 
sibilities are Henderson's The Fitness of 
the Environment, with its mass of data 
indicating an apparent purposeful adap- 
tation of this earth to life, and Wallace's 
The World of Life, with its rich collection 
of facts which to him, at least, are sug- 
gestive of a divine goodness not only in 
provision for the satisfaction of man's 
physical needs but also for those of his 
aesthetic nature. Valuable and inter- 
esting data may be drawn from those 
studies of the history of religion which 
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have disclosed a universal tendency to 
seek God. History itself may be shown 
to yield evidence for the shaping and 
directing presence of God in the great 
onward rush of events and the qualities 
of the human spirit afford insight into 
the moral nature of the Creator. 

These are but suggestive of the range 
of inquiry. He who pursues it should 
emerge with a conviction of God's 
existence, his immanence, and his good- 
ness which is not easily shaken. The 
faith which grows from such a study 
knows whereof it believes. It has not 
been acquired like an inheritance and 



therefore has the intimacy, the warmth, 
and the permanency of things won for 
one's self. 

That this method of study is both 
practical and effective with the older 
boy at least, the author is prepared to 
affirm, four years of actual experience 
having demonstrated it to his satisfac- 
tion. It now remains for some careful 
thinker and educator to present to the 
religious educational world a workable 
course of instruction. It is needed, 
badly needed, and will bridge a real gap 
long neglected in our system of religious 
education. 



